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1839.] Working of the Peace Principle. 59 

with which to put to death our fellow-men ? If a direct tax 
was imposed upon us for our warlike preparations, our navies 
and armies would be sunk in the depths of the ocean to-mor- 
row. — lb. 



WORKING OP THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 

It is commonly said, if a community should declare its inten- 
tion of no longer resorting to arms for defence, their territory, 
their property and their liberties would soon become a prey to 
their unprincipled neighbors. But this is all mere supposition. 
Can those who make it, point to a single instance in which a 
community, acting on the strict principles of peace, have suf- 
fered the results they predict ? They cannot ; but I will cite 
a case which illustrates the triumphant success of such princi- 
ples. 

I allude to the first settlement of Pennsylvania. That 
colony was planted by William Penn, and a band of his 
brethren of the Society of Friends whose principles, then as 
now, forbade them the use of arms. They came among a 
people who had been taught by the crimes and perfidy of white 
men to regard white men as their natural enemies ; but they came 
not with cannon, bayonet and sword ; not as Cortez landed in 
Mexico, or Pizarro in Peru, claiming possession of the soil in the 
name of a Christian prince. They held, it was true, a grant from 
the king of England ; but they told the savages that the grant 
gave them no right to their land, and that what they wanted, 
they were ready to buy and pay for. The untutored mind of 
the Indian understood this language ; and a treaty was con- 
cluded, which, though there were no oaths to ratify, no heralds 
to proclaim, and no gazettes to register it, remained unbroken 
as long as the government of Pennsylvania rested in the hands 
of the Friends. During that time, a period of more than 
seventy years, though the natives were constantly scalping and 
destroying the people of other provinces, the garb of the 
Quaker was an ample protection ; and they would have 
spurned the thought of harming a descendant of William Penn. 
But the time came when the government of the province was 
transferred to the hands of men who sought safety in arms, and, 
"from that hour to the present, Pennsylvania has been subject 
to war." Let the advocates of war produce a case to meet 
this, if they can ; but let them not seek, by empty hypotheses, 
to combat the evidence of facts. 



